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Our Special Contributors, 


THINGS THAT CANNOT BE SHAKEN. 





“Whose voice then shook the earth: but now He 
hath promised, saying, Yet once more I shake not the 
And this word yet once 
more signifieth the removing of things that are shaken 
as of things that are made, that those things which can- 


earth only but also heaven. 


not be shaken may remain.”—Heb. xii. 26, 27. 


‘There are,then, things that cannot be shaken 
blessed be God that there are ! 
Life is full of tempestuous surprises—of those 





violent and astounding changes, which defy 
human calculation, which dizzy the brain and 
confuse the eye, which make us feel as if the 
earth were sliding from under our feet, and the 


heavens passing away over our heads; and in 
such hours the soul is often overwhelmed with 


wild astonishment, such as we might fancy 
assails the victims of the rocking earthquake 
amid its horrors. What will go next? Will 


any thing stand? And where shall we flee? 
It is appalling to think how blindly we go on | 
in our hours of joy, while within the veiled | 
future there are moving toward us, with dead | 
funereal march, woes inevitable and of which 
we never dream. 


We 


thousand dew-drops of hope sparkle on every 


rise some morning and all is clear—a 


leaf—a thousand odors of cheerfulness watt, a 
thousand bird-songs float, about us, and we 
laugh and are gay,and know not that on that 
very day death is advancing, cold, silent, steady, 
to iay his hand on a head dearer to us than life. 
That day is just like a thousand days which 
have closed bright as they rose ;—we see not 
the coffin, the shroud, and the pale among its 
we hear not that funereal wail that | 


flowers ; 
comes slowly from out the unseen world ; and 
when the tidings burst upon us, it is like the 
shaking of an earthquake. 





Life seems crushed | 
like a broken looking-glass, and lying in frag- 
ments at our feet; our mind is like a garden 
over which a tornado has passed, uprooting 


trees and shrubs in one promiscuous desolation;— 
there is life yet, but it will take usa great while 
to set up and restore and bring into a living 
course again 

As a man after a flood ora tornado at first 


gives up all heart, and thinks all is gone—and 
then taking resolution with him, goes out and 
finds here a tree, and there a cluster of shrubs 
—finds this spot protected, and that susceptible 





of clearing ; so the soul, after every such deso- 
lation, returns to seek the things that are not 
yet shaken. He is poor beyond the ordinary 
— of poverty to whom nothing, absolutely 
nothing, remains. He whom a great financial 
crisis has engulfed ; who finds himself borne 
\own, as on a mountain-slide, from princely 
wealth to penury, still has something left. He 
My wife 
and children are yet spared me; we never 


says, “ Thank God, all is not gone. 


knew how truly we loved each other till now ; 
trouble has awakened new energies in them ; 
we will unite together and put our shoulder to 
the wheel of adverse fortune.” 

[t is worthy of remark here, that trouble is a 
real discriminator, a true chemical test, of the 
value of things. For while he who has lost 
his fortune gathers his beloved ones to his heart 
and says, Thank God, 1 am rich yet, no man 
ever yet came from the funeral of his only 





child and told over his income, saying, Thank 
God, I am rich yet. Ah, many, many have 
come back from the grave of love and looked 
on splendid houses, and mirrors, and pictures, | 
and gems, only with a sick and shuddering sigh. 
They are a body from which the soul is gone ; 


the man’s heart is underground ; he is dead to 
them and they to him. 

The present age seems to be one in which 
Go What ele- 
ments of confusion are constantly working! In 


is shaking earth and heaven. 


the old world a war has but just ceased, that des- 
olated thousands of homes, and made mourning 


the most ordinary dress in the homes of France, 


England,and Russia. And lo! another is brok- 
en out, more fearful, more sanguinary, than has 
been known in the annals of modern history. 
flow many homes in England are daily made 


desolate by th It 
e the progress of the deadly hearse from 
door to do Here a 


cris gone, there a son, a brother, a sister— 


arrival of the Indian mail! 
r in time of pestilence. 
cad; and by what horrors! Dead,after hours 
' cruel fear, outrage, and suffering, from the 

ught of which the nerves shrink ap- 


And over our own country what a storm- 


id has burst; and how many that in the 
‘pring were strong in their riches as in a fenced 

‘Y, are now stripped of all! How many are 
m haggard with anxiety, toiling under 
How many in humbler 


brought down to absolute want— 


avy burden. 

ire 
‘inter coming on, no work, no food, no fuel. 
“hivering children, pinched and hungry, now 
egin to ask them why they cannot as usual be 
fed. And if we look at the ele- 


ts of strife at work in our own political bo- 


med and 
the desperate recklessness of lawless 
wer on one hand, and the accumulating wrath 
outraged right the other—the long 

r of justice due for an awful national sin— 


on 


w can we look for peace? Peace! One 
ight as well stand when a storm was rising, 
when clouds were rolling up from every quar- 


‘er of the horizon, lightnings darting, thunders 
muttering, and fierce winds lashing the storm 
ito fury, and ta’k of peace. These are the 
‘mes spoken of by Christ, when there shall be 
Cistress of nations, the sea and the waves roar- 
‘ng ; men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for 
‘coking for the things that are coming on the 
®arth. His voice once shook the earth, but 
how hath He promised, saying, Yet once more 
I shake not the earth only but also heaven. In 


ing 














these shakings earthly hopes fly like the chaff 
of the threshing-floor, earthly joys like the 
withered leaves. Earthly reliance is as the stub- 
ble. Things firmest set, trees that have grap- 
pled with the storms for years, towers that are 
hoary with the moss of centuries, institutions 
hallowed with ages of reverence, all must go 
crashing down together ;—but, thank God, some- 
thing will remain. The tempest removes the 
things that can be shaken, that the things that 
cannot be shaken may remain. 

After a storm has blown down the rocks and 
towers, and moved mountains out of their place, 
and uprooted the oaks of the forest, you shall often 
find the humble, pliant grasses, the blue hare- 
bells, that have bent before it, rising again full 
of joy and hope. And so there are souls that 
in seasons of general affliction make no show of 
resistance, and no talk of courage, but go down 
in lowly humility before God, understanding 
the lesson that He sends ;—and these come up 
again bright and fair in the light of His counte- 
nance. Benignant as the sun, He looks down on 
them, and says, In a little wrath I hid my face 
from thee for a moment; but with everlasting 
kindness will | have mercy on thee, saith the 
Lord thy Redeemer. For the mountains may 
depart, and the hills be removed, but my kind- 
ness shall not depart from thee. 

The desolations and bereavements that come 
on the individual Christian have the same ob- 
ject and history with those that come on the 
Church. In the individual soul it is a shaking 
which sends off the chaff that the wheat may 
remain. How many earthly desires and world- 
ly feelings are shaken from the soul by the tem- 
pest of a great sorrow, even as the faded leaves 
of autumn. But when all the leaves are strip- 
ped from the tree, and it stands bare and deso- 
late under the lashings of winter winds, there 
still remain carefully sealed up, on every branch 
and twig, buds of celestial hope, which are to 
unfold in leaf and flower in the summer of God’s 
kingdom. 

And when the earth is desolated and rocked 
with earthquakes, it is that the new heavensand 
the new earth may arise from the ruins of the 





former things. H. B.S. 
ec 
SUPREMACY OF CASTE ABOVE THE 
GOSPEL. 





We have been deeply interested in perusing an 
article in the London Christian Times, entitled, 
“ The Profession of Christianity punished by Brit- 
ish authority in India.” It relates the extraordin- 
ary circumstances of the conversion of a Hindoo 
Brahmin of the highest caste, named Prabhu Diu 
Pundab, and his degradation from the army by 
the commander-in-chief, in consequence of his 
profession of the Christian religion. In perusing 
a part of the orders issued to the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the Army, in consequence of this conver- 
sion, we were very upuch impressed with the 
sameness of the doctrine of expediency, as the rule 
in preaching and applying the Gospel, all the world 
over, its baseness and its sinfulness, as also its 
power of elasticity and extension, whether to the 
suppression of tracts, Bibles, or the baptism of con- 
verted men. 

Prabhu Diu Pundah belonged to the 25th Regi- 
ment, and that regiment being Brahmins, the Gov- 
ernment feared a desertion or revolt on their part, 
and an impossibility of getting recruits, if the pub- 
lication of the Gospel, the consequent conversion 
of souls, and the profession of the Christian faith, 
were permitted among them. If high-caste Brah- 
mins were allowed to enlist publicly as soldiers 
under the banners of King Jesus, the whole tribe 
would refuse to enlist under King George, and so 


| the recruiting operations for the kingdom of heaven 


would prove disastrous to the measures of the Brit- 
ish Government for maintaining their conquests in 
India. Such operations must be discountenanced 
and forbidden on the ground of expediency. It 
must not be supposed by the Brahmins that any 
of the means ordered by the Lord Jesus would be 
applied for their conversion. The general orders 
declare as follows : 

“ As the first battalion of the 25th Regiment 
Native Infantry is composed chiefly of the highest 
caste of Brahmins, this event has filled them with 
the greatest consternation, and in its consequences 
may prove injurious to the corps, particularly in 
its recruiting department, the prejudices of the na- 
tives being such, that men of high caste will be 
averse to enter it, under a supposition that means 
will be employed to convert them.” 

We could not avoid translating this dread of an 
open Gospel in India, and this rule of expediency 
for a Christian corporation there, into the language 
of the Tract Society in America, in reference to 
the same stern necessity of acknowledging and re- 
specting as supreme the prejudices of caste here. 
The rescript as translated reads somewhat thus : 
** As the Southern battalions receiving instructions 
under the Tract Society, and sustaining the man- 
agement of the same, are composed chiefly of the 
highest caste of slaveholding Christians, the event 
of the publication of any part of the Gospel against 
slavery would fill them with the greatest conster- 
pation, and its consequences might prove injurious 
not only to that corps, but particularly to the So- 


ciety in its department of colportage, the preju- | 
| arrangements have already been made for a course of 


dices of the natives being such, that men of high 
caste as Christian slaveholders will be averse to the 
endurance of the Society’s recruiting agents, under 
a supposition that means were to be employed for 
the abolition of the caste, and the conversion 
of those who support it.” The appearance 
even of a volume on the duties of masters 
to their slaves would be an event that 
would fill the minds of these high-caste 
Brahmins with consternation. It would create 
such agitation, excitement, and opposition, that a 
complete revolt from the Gospel of the Tract So- 
ciety would be hazarded, and thus this Society, so 
essential in its labors for the salvation of souls, 
would be cut off from a vast field of its posses- 
sions, by the mistaken policy of leaving the work 
of salvation, to preach against sin. Particular 
sins, under the protection of caste, must of neces- 
sity be avoided, or the general salvation will not 
be accepted. The Gospel in particular must be 
sacrificed for the Gospel in the general; and the 
Gospel in the general, or the speculation of Christ 
crucified, must exelude the practical application, 
now commanding al] men everywhere to repent of 
al) sin. 























All evangelical Christians not being united in 
the condemnation of all sin, it becomes manifest 
that the fundamental rule of the Society, which is 
union, inevitably and immutably forbids any de- 
monstration of the Gospel against any particular 
sin which any evangelical Christians indulge and 
defend. The Society is bound to seek for peace, 
by the things that make for peace, and if any ef- 
fort of theirs with the Gospel against any sin 
creates disturbance and opposition, then they are 
bound to withdraw the Gospel from that conflict, 
and to leave that sin, and the high-caste Brahmins 
that sustain it, in peace, for the sake of peace ; for 
the rule of the Gospel of expediency is not, “If it 
be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all men ;” but, “ At all hazards, live peace- 
ably with all men, and, 7f it be possible, preach 
the whole Gospel to them.” But plainly, if it be 
not possible to preach the whole Gospel to them, 
and still keep the peace with them, then the Gospel 
must be put away for the sake of peace, because 
peace is the first law, and union without difference 
is the first obligation of the Tract Society. That 
Society is not bound by their obligations to Christ 
and the Gospel first, but by their compact of agree- 
ment with one another, which effectually cuts 
them off from rebuking any sin, or pouring the 
light of the Gospel upon it, or laboring to bring 
men to repentance on account of it, in the repro- 
bation of which all profound Christians of every 
evangelical denomination are not united, or of 
which, in practice, any are partakers. 

This is much the same compact, by which it is 
claimed that our National Government and con- 
science are freed from all responsibility for the sin 
of slavery, and all obligation to labor for its aboli- 
tion. The Government is not bound by its alle- 
giance to God and justice first, or to equity and 
freedom, but to union first, and the compact with 
the states, which authorizes and compels the na- 
tion (as the Government asserts) not only to refrain 
from any opposition against slavery where it exists, 
but to establish and defend its right of possession 
in all the territories and states. If a Christian 
Society set the example of such logic and moral- 
ity, why should not the political Society follow 
it? If the conscience of the people is 
thus educated to regard expediency as the 
supreme law, why should the conscience of the 
judges or the magistrates be expected to act under 
any better principles, or to respect any higher 
light, or to be raised to any purer elevation? The 
progress in this great sin is perfectly natural. 
As soon as the people would permit it, the mana- 
gers have inaugurated its supremacy in the nation- 
al tribunal of justice, and the Constitution is sol- 
emnly delivered into its power. Then comes an- 
other actin the great tragedy. From the bench 
of judgment it has passed to the Executive, over 
the law of what is kept and the statutes of the 
house of Omri. The decision of the Supreme 
Court was only the forerunner of the policy and 
practice of the President. The judges are first 
secured, as in Charles’ time, then follow the mag- 
istrates. Each act is complete, and the end to 
which they all travel is one and the same, the 
subversion of the people’s liberties. 

A selfish expediency is always the grave of a 
nation’s freedom. If we will not, on principle, 
interfere in behalf of another, when our neighbor 
is oppressed, we shall not be protected of God or 
man when it comes to ourselves. In vain shall 
we call for aid when it is our time to be the vic- 
tim. If ye have not been honest with that which 
is another man’s, who shall give you that which 
is your own? God Himself will renounce us, 
will give us over to ruin by our own selfishness, 
and if we expect to be saved by expediency, that 
will prove our destruction. And if, when neces- 
sity comes, we expect to buy off the law of God 
and the penalty, or to bribe heaven's justice, when 
we refused to obey it, we are terribly mistaken. 
It,is obedience, and not sacrifice, that God demands; 
it is mercy and not profit that He will have; and 
if any think to pay the cost of absolution, it is but 
turning the kingdom of heaven itself into a vast 
papal corruption, where a liberal dispensation can 
be procured at a price, and men who refuse to obey 
God on principle shall be let off by a commutation- 
card on profit. 

It seems to be thought that nations and states 
that proclaimed the righteousness of slavery while 
it was profitable, and refused at the command of 
God to give it up, can renounce it when it is dis- 
covered to be unprofitable, and have that renun- 
ciation accepted instead of obedience. This is 
not the mode of God’s discipline. There is a lim- 
it to His forbearance, and a line of destiny for em- 
pires as for men; and they fill up the measure of 
their iniquities, and when they have done this 
there is no going back, they find no place for re- 
pentance, even though they seek it earnestly with 
tears. When Jerusalem was encompassed with 
armies, then the anguish and despair of the people 
was unavailing, and when the city was plowed 
as an heap, the wailing and repentance and ago- 
ny of the nation could not set one stone back in 
its place in. Even suffering was not to be ac- 
cepted in lieu of obedience; and if so, then much 
more the discovery of profit would not. What 
even infinite compassion refused to agony and 
tears, self-interest could not have bought with 
money. And just so now, when men deliberately 
discard all the claims of humanity, and are at pains 
to prevent any suspicion of being actuated by any 
such considerations, we do not think the game of 
confidence and profit can be played with the Divine 
Being with any hope of success. C. 

Leetures in Brooklyn.— We are glad to see that 


winter lectures at the Brooklyn Atheneum. There is 
nota city in the Union in which public entertainments 
of this kind are more liberally sustained than in Brook- 
lyn. Although in population it ranks as third in the 
whole country, it has no theater, having substituted for it 
the more refining and instructive amusements of the 
lyceum. Almost every noted lecturer in the country 
has stood upon the platform of the Atheneum, and it 
would be almost as great a novelty to have a winter in 
Breoklyn without lectures, as a winter in Montreal 
without snow or sleigh-bells. The first lecture of the 
new series will be given by John H. Raymond, LL D., 
President of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute ; sub- 
ject, “Study versus Reading.” The lecturer is well 
known as an accomplished scholar and writer, and will 
no doubt open the course with great success. The 
second is announced for December 8th, by Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher. We learn that during the hard times 


every fashionable theater in New York has been as well 
attended as ever before ; and there can be no reason 
why the lecture-room ought not to be equally crowded. 


Browr Unive .—The whole number of students 
copnected with the institution is 205, classified as fol- 
lows: Resident Graduates, 5; Seniors, 29; Juniors, 
42; Sophomores, 58 ; Freshmen, 65; and 6 students 
in practical chemistry. 








THE BERLIN CONFERENCE. 





From our Own Correspondent. 





Berwin, Prussia, Sept. 15, 1857. 
My DFar INDEPENDENT : 


You are aware that, under the auspices of the 
King of Prussia, a Conference of Evangelical 
Christians from all parts of Christendom was 
summoned to meet here Sept. 9th, and to continue 
in session until Sept. 17th. At the appointed time 
full one thousand persons were assembled as en- 
rolled members, when the services were commenc- 
ed in the Garrison church by singing by the King’s 
choir, consisting of several hundred. Most nobly 
did they sing. Devotional services in German, 
French, and English next followed, with singing 
by the whole congregation of some 2,500 persons. 
Oh! this was noble ; just what we want in the 
United States, to have the congregation sing, and 
not call the quartets in our churches, “ praising 
God.” 

The salutation and welcome by Dr. Krummach- 
er, court-preacher, was warm-hearted and im- 
pressive. Responses were made by the different 
nationalities and churches. The programme has 
proceeded with the exactness of the German ar- 
rangement. Part of the time the English-speaking 
brethren held separate meetings in a small church 
provided for them. 

On Friday, Sept. 11, the King invited the Con- 
ference, with the ladies, to meet him at his palace 
at Potsdam, twenty miles from Berlin—he kindly 


providing the cars on the railroad free of all ex- | 


pense. Full 1,000 persons went. The palace and 
the spacious splendid grounds were thrown open. 
A bountiful repast of fruits of various kinds— 
peaches, pears, apples, nectarines, plums, ripe figs, 
grapes, etc., etc., cakes and wines, with lemonade 
and water, was provided. After these were at- 
tended to, the whole Conference were arranged 
in front of the palace, according to their national- 
ities. On the right of the line—the place of honor 
—the Americans were placed, being about thirty. 
Next the English, French, Swiss, Swedes, Belgian, 
and German. When the King made his appear- 











ance there was such a mighty shouting as only | 


German throats can give. First the Committee of 
the Conference were presented, then the Ameri- 
cans by our Minister, Hon. J. A. Wright. The 
King replied to the introductions in English. 
Then he proceeded to the English, when Sir Cul- 
ling E. Eardley made an address to his Majesty. 
In this way the affair went on. During this time 
the Queen desired that all the ladies might be pre- 
sented to her. This wasdone. Then she passed 
to the place where the Americans were stationed, 
and had them severally presented to her. She 
and her maids of honor were dressed most simply 
and chastely. After the presentation of the Con- 
ference, the whole closed with prayer, singing, 
and the benediction, when all returned to Berlin. 

There are strange contrasts in this world. It 
was in this same palace that Frederick the Great, 
80 called, assembled his infidel companions, among 
whom was Voltaire, to revel in wickedness and 
despise Christianity. Now another Frederick 
throws open the same palace for evangelical Chris- 
tians, and prayer closes the visit. I know not that 
the King is areal Christian, but this is certain, 
that he favors good things, and is a helper in ad- 
vancing the cause of evangelical religion. Iam 
persuaded that the rumors rife in England that he 
is a drunkard cannot be true. His personal ap- 
pearance does not indicate it, and those who have 
access to him say that there is no foundation for 
the rumor. 

On Saturday afternoon the King came to the 
Conference and remained there until the close of 
that session. 

Remarkable Communion. 

There was held, at 9 o’clock on Sabbath morn- 
ing, Sept. 13th, one of the most remarkable meet- 
ings I ever atttended. In every aspect it was pe- 
culiar, and yet most interesting. The brethren 
speaking the English language were desirous of 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper together. As no ar- 
rangements were convenient in any church-edi- 
fice, they obtained the use of the dining-saloon of 
the Hotel de Russie, where the elements were 
properly spread out. When 9 o’clock arrived the 
saloon was well filled with about two hundred 
communicants, ladies, gentlemen, Churchmen, 
Presbyterians, Lutherans, Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists,etc. The Rev. Mr. Jackson of 
the Church of England stated that we had met as 
Christian brethren to commemorate the death of 
Christ ; that the ordinance would be administered 
in a way perhaps not usual with any denomina- 
tion, but still he doubted not it would be accept- 
able to all. The Rev. Mr. Tweedy, a Presbyteri- 
an of Edinburgh, Scotland, led in prayer, charac- 
terized by simplicity and devotion. The Rev. 
Mr. Scott, an Independent of England, made a 
short address very appropriate to the occasion, 
breathing the most tender Christian sympathies 
for all the children of God. The Rev. Mr. Jackson 
then read 22d and 23d verses of the 11th chapter of 
lst Corinthians, and in a short extemporaneous 
prayer setapart the bread. Four ministers of differ- 
ent denominations,one was the Dean of Canterbury, 
distributed the loaf to the communicants. The 
Rev. Dr. Patton, Congregationalist, of New York 
addressed the meeting, noticing the peculiarities 
of this communion in the center of Europe, in the 
saloon of a hotel, surrounded by strange languages, 
all the communicants away from home and from 
distant parts of the world, but all having a com. 
mon bond of interest in Christ and in each other; 
and he said, As I look upon your faces, you are 
all strangers. Then taking the cup, he added, But 
when I look on you through ¢th’s cup you are all 
relatives, each, in the blood of Christ, recognizing 
the other as a brother, a blood-relative, ete. The 
Rev. Mr. Jackson then read the 25th and 26th 
verses of the 11th chapter of Ist Corinthians, when 
Rev. Dr. Steane, Baptist, of London, in a short 
prayer set apart the cup, which by five ministers 
was carried to the communicants. A hymn was 
sung; a collection of $150 was taken up for the 
feeble and oppressed Protestant churches of South- 
ern Austria; and prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. 
Sherman, Independent, of Blackheath; and the 
benediction was pronounced by Rev. Dr. Patton of 
New York. 

This, indeed, was a strange gathering. Among 
those present were our missionaries, Dr. King, 
wife and daughter, from Athens, and Dr. Dwight 
from Constantinople, also Merle de Aubigné of 
Geneva, and Pastor Tisch of Paris. All felt that 
it was good to be there. 

Religious services in English were held in the 
English Episcopal chapel, in the Parochial church, 
in the Moravian church, and in the Baptist chap- 





el. At 8 p.m. about three hundred ladies and 
gentlemen convened in the dining-saloon of the 
Hotel de Russie for devotional services and con- 
versations on Ephesians, 4th chapter. Our Em- 
bassador, Hon. Joseph A. Wright, presided. It 
was a truly interesting gathering. At the close a 
further collection for the churches in Southern 
Austria was made, which will amount to $250. 

This is a beautiful city, but irreligion abounds. 
It is customary to have only one religious service 
on the Sabbath. The theaters, operas, and all 
places of amusement are open. Still, when we 
contrast the present with only twenty-five years 
back, the gain in favor of evangelical godliness 
is very great. The effect of this Conference will 
be most happy on the Protestant cause, and par- 
ticularly upon the evangelical interests. The King 
has thus identified himself with this interest. 
The prominent men in the church have commit- 
ted themselves. The various papers read in the 
Conference will be circulated by the press, and 
will provoke discussion, and thus the cause of 
Religious Liberty be advanced, certainly, abso- 
lutely. 

Much information is here gathered respecting 
our persecuted brethren. Mach sympathy is 
awakened, and effective plans are devised for 
their comfort. A Committee of this Conference 
will personally visit the feeble oppressed churches 
in Southern Austria, bearing to them the sympa- 
thy and the contributions of their brethren. God 
is using this Alliance for the good of the persecuted 
saints on the Continent. Already it has been 
instrumental in releasing several from the prisons 
of Tuscany—shut up there for reading the Bible. 
There is a noble and determined feeling among 
the Alliance to work for the good of the persecu- 
ted children of God. May the blessing of our 
Lord be with them. 





Yours truly, W. P. 
-e- 
HENRY MARTYN AND MRS. SHER- 
woon. 





In a just and noble tribute to the memory of some 
of those “of whom the world was not worthy,” we 
have Macaulay's estimate of the character and genius 
of Henry Martyn. After giving a rapid sketch of his 
life and labors, and his early death, he adds: ‘‘ Amidst 
all the discords which agitate the Church of England, 
her sons are unanimous in extolling the name of Henry 
Martyn, and with reason; for it is the one heroic 
name which adorns her annals from the days of Eliza- 
beth to our own.” 

Perhaps the religious life of no one, since the 
apostolic times, has been read with deeper in- 
terest or awakened a more glowing sympathy. Mis- 
sionaries who have toiled in the same burning clime, 
and have endured greater privations as regards personal 
comfort, have been reluctant to hear their self-denying 
labors likened, in a small degree, to those of one whom 
they regarded with so much reverence 
sionaries only, but Christians on both sides of the At- 


And not mie 


lantic, have delighted to do him honor as one who trod | 
in his Master’s footsteps, preferring the welfare of the | 


dying heathen to his own ease or happiness. 

It was not because his life abounded in hardships or 
perils more severe than those of others, or that cruel 
persecutions followed him to a martyr’s grave, that his 
name has so endeared itself; rather was it the beauty 
of his character and the holiness of his life which 
lifted him above his fellows. 

Young, gifted, and attractive, aspiring to literary 
eminence, and warmly beloved by a wide c'rcle of 
friends, he placed every talent on the altar of religion. 
Convinced that duty called him to India t6 preach the 
Gospel, he made the sacrifice of his dearest earthly af- 
fections, and parted with home, country, and friends, 
to look upon them no more. At that time, half a cen- 
tury since, the few facilities for traveling, and the rare 
opportunities for communication, made the voluntary 
banishment far more formidable than it could be now. 

It is true that he was not alone in this self-denying 
experience. Other men of stronger nerve had pre- 
ceded him as missionaries to the Orient. And while 
these had gone to labor for the good of souls, many, 


tempted by the golden opportunity which India pre- | 


sented, flocked thither for a temporary sojourn— 
buoyed up with the dreams of luxury they would some 
day return to realize. But for Henry Martyn, the 
solitude of this separation from those he loved had a 
bitterness few could appreciate. Endowed with ex 
quisite susceptibility of suffering, it was not strange if 
at times the only hope which gleamed on his sadden- 
ed soul came from the great future beyond the grave. 
When his life and diary were first given to the world, 
the lady whose name has since become indissolubly 
united with his was still living. On this account, por- 
tions of his journal and the letters addressed to her 
were withheld. Eighteen years after, the young mis- 
sionary was laid in his lonely grave at Tocat. Lydia 
Grenfell also died, and the letters which had been the 
solace of her life's great sorrow were placed within 
our reach. In these letters we find fresh reason for our 
admiration ; and while they give evidence of a heart 
writhing under the anguish of disappointment, we can 
trace also the divine consolations which suppotted him. 
After a year of suspense in regard to the reception 
of a letter he had written to urge Miss Grenfell to join 
him in India, Mr. Martyn received a reply, informing 


him of the irrevocable decision of the lady’s mother | 


against Lis wishes. Fora season the correspondence 
which they had hitherto enjoyed was suspended, but 
when time had somewhat assuaged the grief it could 
never wholly overcome, friendly letters are occasion- 
ally interchanged. From one of these we take the fol- 
lowing extract : 


“ With what delight do I begin a letter to my be- | 


loved Lydia! Yours of the 5thof February, which I 
received a few days since, was written, I perceive, 
in considerable embarrassment. You thought it possi- 
ble I might be married, or about to be so. Let me be- 
gin, therefore, with assuring you, with more truth than 
Gehazi did his master, ‘ Thy servant went nowhither.’ 
My heart has not strayed from Marazien, or Gurlyn, or 
wherever you are. Nine long years have passed, and I 
am still faithful. Happy would it be for me if I could 
say that I had been equally true to my profession of 
love to Him who is fairer than ten thousand, and al- 
together lovely. Yet, to the praise of His glory, let 
me recollect that twice five years have passed away 
since I began to know Him, and still am I not gone 
from Him.” 

Thus were blended in sweet harmony the heavenly 
with the earthly affection of this earnest disciple. A 
friendship so pure and elevated in its nature might 
well look for its perfect development and full enjoy- 
ment in a better world. 

Still another channel has been opened to us of ac- 
quaintance with the subject of this sketch. Mrs. 
Sherwood’s long life has ended within a few years 
past, and from her journal, written while in India, we 
have a graphic portraiture of Henry Martyn, which 
brings him nearer to us than before, and makes his 
every-day life familiar. Sailing up the Ganges with 
her husband, in company with the fleet belonging to 
the regiment, they anchored for a few days at Dina- 


pore. 

Here Mr. Sherwood took advantage of this opporta- 
nity to present a letter of introduction te Mr. Martyn, 
who, after a short interview, returned with him to cal] 





upon his lady. She thus describes him in her later 
years, as she reviews her diary : “I perfectly remember 
the figure of that simple-hearted and holy young man 
when he entered our budgerow. He was dressed in 
white, and looked very pale, which, however, wa: 
nothing singular in India. His hair, a light brown, was 
raised from his forehead, which was a remarkably fine 


one. His features were not regular, but the expression 
was so luminous, so intellectual, so affectionate, so 
beaming with divine charity, that no one could have 
looked at his features and thought of their shape—the 
outbeaming of his soul would absorb the attention of 
every observer.” An invitation from Mr. Martyn induced 


Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood to visit him at his quarters and 
remain with him a day or two. 


She says, “ After breakfast Mr. Martyn had family 
prayers, which he commenced by singing a hymn. He 
had a rich deep voice, and a fine taste for vocal music 
After singing he read a chapter, explained parts of it, 
and prayed extempore. Afterwards he withdrew to 
his studies and translations. The evening was finished 
with another hymn, Scripture-reading, and prayers. 
The conversion of the natives and the building up of 
the kingdom of Christ were the great objects for which 
alone that child of God seemed to exist, and in fact for 
whieh he died.” ° ° « . * * 

“ This, however, I can never forget, that Henry Mar- 
tyn was one of the very few persons whom I have ever 
met who appeared never to be drawn away from one 
leading and prevailing object of interest; and that ob- 
ject was the promotion of religon. He did not appear 
like one who felt the necessity of contending with the 
world and denying himself its delights; but rather as 
one who was unconscious of the existence of any at- 
traction in the world, or of any delights which were 
worthy of his notice. When he relaxed from his la- 
bors in the presence of his friends, it was to play and 
laugh like an innocent child, more especially if children 
were present to play and laugh with him.” * * 

Some time after this commencement of their ac- 
quaintance Mr. Martyn removed to Cawnpore, where the 
regiment to which Mr. Sherwood belonged was already 
stationed. Upon his arrival he went directly to the bun 
galow ef his friends, and became for a time their guest, 


Mrs. Sherwood writes :—‘ It was in the morning, an 


we were situated as above described, the desert winds 
blowing like fire without, when we suddenly heard the 
quick steps of many bearers. Mr. Sherwood ran to 
the leeward of the house and exclaimed ‘Mr. Mar 
tyn!’ The next moment I saw him leading in that 
excellent man, and saw our visiter a moment after- 
wards fall in a fainting-fit. He had traveled in a palan- 
quin from Dinapore, and the first part of the way he 
moved only by night. But between Cawnpore and 





Allahabad, being a hundred and thirty miles, there is 
no resting-place, and he was compelled for twe days 
and nights to journey on in his palanquin exposed to 
the raging heat of a fiery wind. He arrived, therefore, 
quite exhausted and actually under the influence of 
fever. * * * In his fainting state Mr. Martyn could 
not bave retired to the sleeping-room, which we caused 
to be prepared immediately for him, because we had no 
means of cooling any sleeping-room 60 thoroughly as we 
could the hall. We therefore had a couch set for him 
in the hall; there he was laid, and very ill was he for 
a day or two. On the second of May the hot winds 
left us, and we had a close suffocating calm. Mr. Mar- 
tyn could not lift his head from the couch. In our 
bungalow, when shut up as close as it could be, we 
could not get the thermometer under 96°, though the 
punkah* was constantly going. When Mr Martyn 
got a little better he became very cheerful, and seemed 
quite happy with us all about him. He commonly lay 
on his couch in the hall during the morning with many 
books near him, and amongst them always a Hebrew 
Bible and Greek Testament. 

‘Tn a very few days he had discerned the sweet qual- 
ities of my orphan Annie, and had so encouraged her 
to come about him that she drew her chair and table 
and her green-box to the vicinity of his couch. She 
showed him her verses, and consulted him about the 
adoption of more passages into the number of her fa- 
vorites. Annie had a particular delight in all the pas- 
toral views given in Scripture of our Savior and His 
church, and when Mr. Martyn showed her this beauti- 
ful passage: ‘ Feed thy people with thy rod, the flock 
of thine heritage which dwell solitarily in the wood, 
in the midst of Carmel,’ (Micah vii. 14,) she was as 
pleased as if she had made some wonderful acquisi- 
tion. * * * * When Mr. Martyn lost the worst 
symptoms of his illness, he used to sing a great deal. 
* * He would insist that I should sing with him, 
and he taught me many tunes, all of which were after- 
| wards brought into requisition ; and when fatigued him- 
| ‘self, he made me sit by his couch and practice the 
hymns. * * * He spent some hours every morning, 
during the early part of the month of September, in 
taking short voyages on the river; for Mr. Sherwood, 
Mr. Corie, and Mr. Martyn hired a pinnace, and we 
furnished it with a sofa, a few chairs, and tables 

“The children went with us and their attendants. 
Mr. Martyn sent a quantity of books, and@sed to take 
possessior. Of the sofa, with all his books about him. 
The nurses sat on the floor in the inner room ; the rest 
of us were in the outer. Well do I remember some of 
the maneuvers of little Lucy at that time, who had just 
acquired the power of moving about independently of a 
guiding hand. By this independence she always used 
to make her way to Mr. Martyn, when he was by any 
means approachable. On one occasion I remember 
seeing the little one, with her grave yet placid coun- 
tenance, her silken hair and shoeless feet, step out of 
the inner room of the pinnace with a little mora, which 
| she set by Mr. Martyn’s couch, then mounting on it 
| she got upon the sofa, which was low, and seated her- 
self on his large lexicon. He would not suffer her to 
be disturbed, though he required his book every instant 
Soon, however, weary of this seat, she moved to Mr. 
Martyn’s knee, and there she remained, now and then 
taking his book from him and pretending to read, but 
| he would not have her removed, for he said she had 
| taken her position with him, and she was on no account 

to be disturbed.” * , * 
But we forbear to multiply quotations, we have given 
enough, we think, to add a new beauty to a portrait 


long loved and admired. M. L. E. 

* A fan suspended from the ceiling. 

e- 

City Mortality —The City Inspector's Report an+ 
nounces 373 deaths during last week—37 less than 
during the week previous—259 natives of the United 
States, 63 of Ireland, 30 of Germany, 9 of England, 4 
¢f Scotland, and the remaining 8 of various other na- 
tionalities. There were 62 cases of consumption, 25 
of inflammation of the lungs, 18 of infantile convul- 
sions, 17 of dropsy in the head, and the remainder of 
various diseases, commonly less mortal than those 
named. The number of deaths last week was larger 
| by 15 than during the corresponding week in 1856. 











-e- 





Property Locomotive.—A great stampede of sla. >; 
| took place at Cambridge, Md., on Saturday night | 
| No less than thirty made their escape—fifteen belo 
ing to Samuel Pattison, Esq.; seven to Mies J. - 
Cator ; three to Richard Keene ; one to W. Brann 
one te Reuben E. Phillips; one to the estate of \\ 
D. Traverse. deceased ; and two free negroes. T! 
make forty-four who have left that place within 
weeks. Messrs Pattison, Phillips, and Brannock !:. 
offered a reward of $3,100 for the apprehension 
| their slaves. 


American Absentees.— A traveler who passed | 
week one hundred miles by rail on the Pittsburg .. ! 
Chicago road, through Ohio, east of Fort Wa 
expresses himeelf astounded at the extent of wi! 
ness held by absentees. Nowhere in Canada W 
he says, are to be found such tracts of unbroker ' 
est. 











